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THE practical has charms for everybody. We reproduce in this 
number from Zhe Judependent (Sept. 9th) a short article by the Rev. 
Henry W. Hulbert. It deserves a careful reading. Why should not 
many men do this very thing,—see Palestine? What a help, what an 
inspiration ; and while all cannot avail themselves of such a privilege, 
there are many for whom it would be entirely possible. A year in 
Syria and Palestine would benefit the prospective minister more than 
two years in Germany. Is it not worth thinking of ? 


LIKE the preaching of our day, there is much teaching which may 
be termed, by way of criticism, intellectual. When this criticism is 
made of preaching, every one understands it. The preaching so de- 
scribed is from the head and not from the heart. There are brains in 
it, but no soul. Such preaching is, perhaps, adapted to the wants of 
many, but to the needs of few. Some, doubtless, are satisfied with it ; 
but generally this is so because they really have no conception of any 
other kind. The case is precisely the same in the work of teaching. 
In the larger institutions it is prevailingly intellectual. The teacher 
is learned. The student must accomplish the task assigned. There 
is no question which the teacher cannot answer. There is no phase 
of the subject which he has not studied. The student, under com- - 
pulsion, is regular in attendance and passes creditable examinations. 
Yet there is something lacking. There is no sympathy between pupil 
and instructor; there is no constantly deepening interest in the work. 
The labor of both is perfunctory. There is, in fact, no soul in it. 
There is a world of difference between that lecture-room in which 
“lessons are heard,” and that one in which “lessons are taught.” The 
teacher should be not merely an examiner, but also an instructor. 
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This criticism holds good alike of much work done in the divinity 
school, the college, the high school and the Sunday-school. Many 
pupils study for years and are never taught. There are many heaa- 
teachers, but few Aeart-teachers. 


To sTuDY the Bible devotionally is, next to prayer, the highest . 
privilege and the highest duty of the Christian. Communion with 
‘God's word is second, but only second to communion with God him- 
self. Is there in our day too much devotional study of the Bible? 
An equally appropriate question would be, Is there too much prayer? 
In the very nature of the case, there cannot be too much of that which, 
from the stand-point of Christian truth, of all things the world needs 
most. There is, however, a serious danger here. It is true that the 
devotional study of the Bible is the highest kind of Bible-study. 
Its successful accomplishment requires the greatest of all gifts—the 
aid of the Holy Spirit. But there are other kinds of Bible-study 
which those most devoted to Bible-truth are sometimes apt to neglect ; 
for it is strange how, even in such a matter as this, the tendency is to 
one extreme or another. Just as, in so many instances, those most 
learned in the linguistic, historical and literary aspects of the Bible, 
depreciate the devotional element; so those who have gone deepest 
into the great spiritual mysteries of the divine truth, too frequently 
regard with little interest the literary and historical setting of that 
truth. The fact that so many specialists have not had a practical ex- 
perience of the saving truth which the Bible proclaims easily ex- 
plains why they have no particular interest in its devotional study. 
But how shall we explain the other tendency? Inasmuch as so much 
depends upon the exact force of a word, or the precise historical rela- 
tion of an event, or the time and circumstances of a writing, one 
would suppose that no effort would seem too great, which might even 
in the slightest way throw light upon the truths of Scripture. But the 
student who emphasizes the devotional study too often treats all other 
kinds of Bible-study as of little value, if not, indeed, hurtful. Not 
many, to be sure, would openly confess such an attitude; but here as 
elsewhere, actions speak. Now, what we need, what the cause needs, 
and what the world needs, is not less of the devotional, but more of 
the literary and historical study of the Bible; not less of consecrated, 
depth-searching, spiritual insight, but more of broad-minded far-see- 
ing, intelligent investigation. These are in no way opposed to each 
other. They can exist side by side. The only wonder is, that a stu- 
dent can do the one and not the other. How can the learned special- 
ist, in his careful and exact study of the letter, fail to catch the spirit ? 
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And how can the regenerate student, in his diligent search for the ex- 
act shade of divine truth, consent, for a moment, to allow any light 
which has been shed upon that truth, to go unnoticed. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that these two kinds of study cannot be combined ; 
the lives and labors of many most earnest Christians and at the same 
time most learned students are sufficient evidence to show this. Why 
may not that large and growing class of Bible-students who, practi- 
cally, ignore the grammatico-historical method of interpretation learn 
something from these illustrious men ? 


“GIVE me a preacher who is a ‘copious’ student of the Bible, who 
reads largely and constantly in it, and knows all parts of it, rather 
than one who studies it minutely and in small portions.” It is in re- 
sponse to this sentiment that many men, gospel-preachers, excuse 
themselves from doing careful and exact Scripture-work, except that 
which is necessary in the immediate preparation of their sermons. - It 
is desirable that the minister should know thoroughly the Bible. The 
practice of copious reading is one to be insisted upon. Entire books 
should be read at a single sitting. The entire Bible should be read 
through repeatedly. Let all this be done; but let not this only be 
done. He who would know the Bible must fit himself to do, and must 
do, that close and careful work which alone will make him exact, and 
render his wider and more general knowledge of the greatest value to 
him. It is the minister who generalizes and never particularizes that 
dies, intellectually, before reaching the age of fifty. Here again we 
say, the two may be combined. Let us have not one, but both. The 
pastor who husbands his time can do both. He can read copiously, 


and besides read critically. Either without the other will prove in- 
sufficient. 


THE subjects of “lower” and of “higher” criticism are very 
frequently misunderstood and accordingly misjudged. The idea finds 
frequent expression that higher criticism is virtually synonymous with 
destructive criticism. No mistake could be more fatal to the best in- _ 
terests of biblical criticism than this. Lower criticism is the same as 
textual criticism, which seeks to restore, with the help of all the his- 
torical aids at the student’s command, the very ¢psissima verba of the 
writer, and endeavors to examine into the facts of the text of a book 
as such, and recover, wherever possible or necessary, the exact words 
as they flowed from the pen of the writer. It aims to rid the text of 
all alterations which, intentionally or accidentally, through the course 
of centuries, it may have suffered. Higher criticism is so called, only 
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because it represents a step beyond and higher than lower criticism. 
It takes the restored text given to it by lower criticism and examines 

into all the data that may be useful to the final work of exegetical 

study of a book proper. Higher criticism asks concerning the author 
of a book, concerning its age, the historical surroundings of its origin, 

the style and diction of the work, its internal character and structure 
as a literary composition—in short, the questions that hover around 
the human origin and side of a biblical book, and which, if rightly un- 

derstood, will aid us materially in appreciating the divine contents.. 
In itself, higher criticism stands in the service of neither advanced nor’ 
conservative theological thought. Like every other genuine theo- 

logical discipline, it has no “tendency” except the search for truth,. 
and makes its investigations irrespective of what the results prove 
to be. The church has ever recognized it as a legitimate science, and 
has at all times practiced it. Professor Green is as much of a higher 
critic—and we think a much better one—than Professor Wellhausen. 
The abuse of a thing does not do away with its use; and the more 
higher criticism, in the true and not in the popular false conception 
of the word, is practiced, the better will it be for theological science: 
and biblical truth. 

Many evidently forget that, of the charges laid to the blame ot 
higher criticism, really a large proportion are the result of lower criti- 
cism. Nota little disturbance was raised, when the revised translation. 
of the New Testament was published, because of the omission of the 
doxology in the Lord’s prayer. The oldest MSS. seemed to speak 
against the authenticity of this doxology, and accordingly the revisers,. 
on the basis of lower or textual criticism, decided against it. On the 
other hand, the church of the Reformation, by virtue of its rights to 
higher criticism, rejected the whole collection of books called the Apoc- 
rypha from the Old Testament canon, and Protestant theology from 
that day to this has applauded the act. This and similar truths and 
facts contribute their share to showing what attitude the careful and 
truth-loving investigator of God’s truth shall assume in regard to some: 
of the important questions of the hour. Will the time never come 
when this distinction between higher and lower criticism will be un- 
derstood? Why is it, that some men will continue in a mistaken con- 
ception, in spite of every explanation? Is it not something of a ¢es- 
timonium paupertatis when Christians seem to be afraid to have the 
claims of the Bible investigated? It looks something like a prima 
facie evidence that they are not so sure of their case. There is no 
ground for any fear in this direction. One of the clearest lessons to- 
be learned from the history of Bible-study is that every renewed re- 
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search into the sacred volume has only helped to place its claims upon 
a more solid foundation and to draw from it new truths and new evi- 
~ dences of its divine character. In the providence of the God of the 
Bible every attack upon it has proved to be only a confirmation of the 
truth it contains. This truth may not always be exactly what men 
had up to that time considered as its teachings ; but in every investi- 
gation truth has been the gainer, The contemporaries of Galileo, in 
the light of his science, looked once again at some portions of Scrip- 
ture. They, as advocates of the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
were compelled to change their views of the teachings of a number 
of verses of the Bible on some subjects ; but the outcome of the con- 
troversy was to the benefit of truth. It may be that in this or that 
particular our views of what the Bible teaches may be in error, and 
that a renewed search, at the instigation of negative criticism, may 
lead to its correction. It may be that no such errors exist even in 
minor particulars. But that errors touching the fundamentals of faith 
do not exist is shown by the unanimous teachings of the orthodox 
church from the beginning. Let us rest firm in the fact that truth 
will only be strengthened by any attack made upon it. 
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PRIMEVAL CHINESE LEGENDS. 
By Rev. J. Epxins, D. D., 
Peking, China. 


In the department of Kia-siang, in Shan-tung, in North China, at the foot of 
Purple-cloud (Tsi-yiin) mountain, there are the remains of an old ancestral temple 
of the After Han dynasty, A. D. 25 to 220. It belonged to the family of Wu, 
which was ennobled with the title Liang Heu, Marquis of Liang. There is to be 
seen there a pair of large sculptured pillars, 23 feet high. On three sides of them 
and in the temple are sculptures which were first fully brought to light in the 
closing years of last century. Rubbings can be procured in Peking of the sculp- 
tured scenes and figures, and a book is on sale which contains reduced cuts of the 
whole, with a collection of coins, seals and interesting old inscriptions existing in 
all parts of China. The book is called Kin-shi-so ‘ catena of bronzes and inscrip- 
tions on stone.”” The exact date of the sculptures in this family chapel is A. D. 
147. Among the curious objects represented are— 

1. A creature with eight human heads and a tiger body, sitting on the hind 
legs with tail upwards. This is the ‘‘ruler of the waters,” Shui-pak. Monstrous 
shapes for gods seem to have begun in Babylon, and the sea-demon Tiamet was 
frightful in appearance. ; 

2. The ancient emperor Fuhi. His cap is square above and round below. 
He holds out in his right hand a carpenter’s rule. His coat has broad sleeves and 
a girdle, and reaches to the knees. Below this, instead of legs a fish’s tail is seen. 
The tail entwines with the tail of another figure wearing a marquis’ cap, to whom 
Fuhi holds out the rule. In the centre holding the sleeves of the two figures is a 
little boy suspended above the entwined fish tails. An inscription says, ‘“‘ Fuhi, 
founder of the Chinese monarchy, teacher of divination, inventor of knotted 
cords for communicating thought.” 

Note.—The Chinese first began to represent Fuhi with the body of a dragon, 
fish, or spotted unicorn, about B. C. 400. This was the effect, as I suppose, of 
Babylonian art introduced into South China in the form of pictures, statues and the 
like, through the navigation of the Indian Ocean by vessels proceeding from 
India, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. 

8. The upper part of one side of the stone temple is a sculptured pediment. 
in the form of a gable representing clouds, dragons, gods and various mythic be- 
ings, without any inscription. A divine person is in the centre seated on a dais 
and wearing a six-cornered crown. The crown consists of six turrets rising in 
height from the outside to the centre. Wings proceed frcm the shoulders, one on 
each side. Below, a man and dragon support the dais, themselves suspended in 
the air. Above the god are clouds, a dragon and a bird-shaped creature with a 
human hand holding the cloud as a canopy over the god. On the god’s left an at- 
’ tendant with winged shoulders holds out a knife. On the right another such 
attendant holds out a cup to the god. Five winged angels wearing caps having 
two horns or turrets, fill up part of the remaining space. Their legs are like tails. 
There are also two men with two heads each, and a three-headed bird with three 
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long spotted and striped feathers in his tail. Corresponding to this on the oppo- 
site end of the pediment is a two-headed bird with single tail, and behind it a toad. 
All these and other subordinate figures face the god. The Chinese editor of the 
collection cites, in illustration of this pediment, a passage from the Classic of the 
Hills and Seas, a book of about the third century before Christ, which describes 
similar mythological scenes. In that passage the chief divinity is named Si-wang- 
mu, Mother of the Western King or, as it may also be rendered, the Queen of the 
West. If this be so, then it is best to suppose that we have here a sort of Istar 
or Ashtoreth or Venus. The legend of the Queen of the West appears in China 
for the first time about the fifth century before Christ. The existence of sculp- 
ture in China at this early period is in itself an indication of the entrance of for- 
eign art, and the Chinese historians complain of the love felt by the later Han 
emperors for foreign customs and objects of foreign art. 

4. A sacred tree occurs in one scene. It has fifteen stalks, each terminated 
by a single globe, the fruit. A man with wings on his shoulders and a double 
turreted cap is plucking one of the stalks. This is a plant of good luck, which 
grew in the palace of the emperor Yan. A fruit stalk grew every day till the fif- 
teenth of the month. From that time a stalk fell each day till the next new moon. 
Another account says the fruit pods began to fall on the sixth day. Itis called 
Ming-kia. Kia is pod. : 

Another sacred plant is the Polyporus lucidus referred to farther on. ” An- 
other plant seen in the sculptures consists of a single tall, strong leaf containing 
a central upright vein and closely set parallel veins proceeding from it to the sides. 
A man with wings stands on each side, and one of them strikes the plant with a 
knife. 

The lotus also occurs in the sculptures in connection with a well, called wave 
well, Lang-tsing. When kings are pure and true, this well appears without being 
dug. A broad and beautiful lotus flower grows up from it, and the country people 
come wondering, to pluck the lovely buds and petals. 

5. A god and goddess seated on clouds. These the Chinese critic supposes to 
be the Queen of the West and the Royal Ruler of the East, Tung-wang-kung. 
This he thinks likely, because, at the time when these scenes were sculptured, 
these divinities were great favorites in China. In the Shen-yi-king, “book of 
divine and remarkable matters,” it is said that once a year the Queen of the West 
mounts on the wings of the “‘ bird of rarity ’’ and there, on a vast space where no 
feathers grow, meets the Royal Ruler of the East. An attendant holds a branch 
with three pearls upon it. This is probably the tree of the three pearls spoken of 
in the Classic of Mountains and Seas, and whose leaves are all pearls. The god 
and goddess have wings on their shoulders, as have all the attendants. The 
clouds round about are interspersed with carriages and horses, all having wings. 
In some of the carriages three horses are harnessed abreast. I suppose the god 
and goddess to be Marduk and Istar, or, as in the Old Testament, Merodach and 
Ashtoreth. The Assyrian Istar was winged, and held a bow. A halo surrounded 
her. In Buddhism the proper representative of Istar is the goddess of mercy, 
Kwan-yin, who saves men in misfortune and leads them to the western paradise. 
A halo surrounds her also.* 

6. An interesting sculpture of the eecutiaanl borne through the clouds. 


* See my “‘ Chinese Buddhism.” 
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Behind him a man blows from his mouth wind and fire. The god in his chariot 
holds. a hammer in each hand. With these he produces thunder by beating on 
two drums attached to the car. Six youths draw the car. Far in front a dragon 
forms a bow and is sculptured with a head at each end of the bow, which is bent 
over a man who has been struck by lightning and lies prostrate on the ground. 
Over him is a man just about to strike him on the back of his neck with hammer 
and chisel. Attendants pour lightning out of a bottle. The wife and son of the 
man struck by the thunder-bolt fall on the ground overwhelmed with grief and 
fear. The dragon here is an instrument of punishment and, taking the form of a 
rain-bow, perhaps indicates that in this kind of ancient symbolism the rain-bow 
assisted in the discovery of the wicked. 

7. God of the Great Bear. The seven stars of this constellation are in Chi- 
nese the northern peck measure. The god sits among the stars of the quadrangle. 
Three officers follow the car. Just before the god, four suppliants bow pleading 
for mercy. Above the middle star of the Bear’s tail a winged angel holds a star 
in his hand. This star is 8 Bootes, the “‘ beckoner.”” The suppliants stand under 
‘the pointers.” In Buddhism the Great Bear takes the form of a merciful god- 
dess whose worship was introduced to China from India early in the Christian era. 

8. The serpent appears in these sculptures in one instance wound around a 
cup. Two men stand facing each other with the cup between them. They are 
discussing some matter, and point to it. In a companion scene a serpent has 
twined himself round the arm of a man who has been struck and has fallen with 
his knees on the ground. Before him is a man with a hammer desiring to kill 
the serpent, and behind him another with a hatchet. The Chinese critic cites a 
passage from a Han dynasty poem which speaks of serpent-charmers who can 
swallow knives and spit fire, and another speaks of killing a serpent-demon as thick 
as the nave of a carriage wheel and as long as carriage poles. Chwang-chow, 
the philosopher, also speaks of the same demon. The poet belongs to the second 
century A. D., and Chwang-tsi to the third century B. C. 

9. The idea of happy islands and mountains where immortality may be 
enjoyed, does not occur in the collection of sculptures from which the preced- 
ing particulars are drawn. I will here add a few details respecting these and 
the plant of immortality taken from early Chinese authors. The poet just men- 
tioned, in his account of the city of Chang-an, says that in the imperial pleasure 
grounds of the emperor Han-wu-ti were to be seen divine mountains in a lake, 
Peng-lai in the centre and Ying-chow and Fang-chang on each side. Woods grow 
on the successive terraces of these fairy mountains. Hollow caves and overhang- 
ing precipices are seen below. The wind beats against the islands near, and: 
raises waves and foaming spray which dash over the rock fungus Shi-chiiin grow- 
ing upon the deeply worn bank. There is seen the glossy and wonder-working 
plant of good luck (Ling-chi, the Polyporus lucidus) with its red stem. There, 
too, the sea-god wanders in the deep places of the lake. Beautiful was the life of 
the genii here represented, who sought to ascend to the paths of the upper skies, 
such as he who desired to mount on a dragon from the place where the brazen 
tripods were cast. 

In explanation of these ideas of the poet it should be understood that about 
400 years B. C. the fungus Polyporus lucidus began to.be spoken of as the plant . 
of immortality on account, we must suppose, of its rapid growth and red color. 
At about the same time the idea of translation to heaven on a dragon or a stork 
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became prevalent in China, and the ancient emperor Hwang-ti, together with two 
or three more early Tauists, were supposed to have ascended to heaven in this 
way. It should also be noted that the lake in the pleasure gardens of the Chinese 
emperor which contained the islands of the immortals was imitated from the 
stories then rife of the eastern paradise in the ocean thousands of miles distant 
from Asiatic shores. The philosopher Lie-tsz describes five islands in the far 
east; that is to say, the three named above, and two others, called Yuen-chiau 
and Tai-yii. The buildings on them are of gold and jade. The trees are of pearl 
and coral. All have a great abundance of flowers, and their fruit is all pleasant 
to the taste. Those who eat of the fruit never grow old or die. The inhabitants 
of these islands are all immortal and holy. In a day and night they fly from one 
island to another, and their number is beyond counting. The islands are not 
joined at their base. They float perpetually as they are driven by tides and waves. 
The immortal inhabitants, wishing their islands to be at rest, asked God to help 
them. God was angry and caused them to float to the western end of the world. 
He then commanded Gu-gom,* god of the north, to employ fifteen great sea-mon- 
sters to give stability to the islands by carrying them on their heads in turns, 
changing three times in all. After 60,000 years the islands became firmly fixed 
in their place. There was a man of enormous size in the kingdom of the leader 
of the dragons who set out to go to these islands, and arrived after only taking a 
few steps. With one hook he drew them and six of the sea monsters (crocodiles) 
to him, took them on his back and returned to his country. He bored through 
their bones to keep count of them. Then Tai-yii and Yuen-chiau floated to the 
North Pole, and sank into the sea. Multitudes of the immortals were scattered 
in different directions homeless. God was extremely angry and punished the 
people of the kingdom of the dragon leaders by making them gradually shorter in 
stature, till, in the time of the emperors Fu-hi and Shen-nung, they were not 
more than a few tens of feet in height. 

This story reads like a Hindoo fable. The dragons seem to be the Nagas of 
the Buddhist books of India. Their gigantic size is Hindoo; but I thought it best 
to add this feature, because I wished to show in how many particulars a certain 
parallel may be drawn between Tauist ancient stories and the first chapters of 
Genesis. The philosopher Lie-tsz lived about B. C. 450. No stories of this kind 
occur in the old books of China before that time. They came to China by way of 
India probably. 

10. Lucky days. The Sabbath, in the Babylonian view, was a day for relig- 
ious observances, the keeping of which led to prosperity. Babylonian usages and 
beliefs were diffused eastward, and hence the Hindoos first and the Chinese after- 
wards had their lucky days, and periods of worship continued for seven days. 
The week of seven days ruled over by the sun, moon and five planets, does not . 
appear in Chinese books till after the Christian era, but in their oldest records the 
‘Chinese had lucky days. These were discovered by divination, and for sacrifices 
it was especially needful to select a lucky day whenever the day was not fixed by 
the calendar. With the Chinese as with the Babylonians the idea intended is not 
best expressed by our word luck. Lucky days were such as would bring prosper- 
ity, and it was proper to offer sacrifices on these occasions, and generally keep 
them religiously. But they were also selected by divination for commencing 


* Can this be the Kingu of the Babylonians ? 
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house-building or warlike expeditions, for marriages or funerals, etc. The divin- 
er’s active manipulation with milfoil stalks or the shell of the tortoise, made the 
suppliant acquainted, it was believed, with the sacred will of superior beings. 
Hence there was no frivolous idea connected with the term lucky day. In the 
- celebrated diviner’s manual the Yi-king, composed chiefly during the period reach- 
ing from the fourteenth century before Christ to the sixth century, a returning sev- 
enth day is mentioned; but it is connected with worship at the winter solstice. It 
is added that public business was intermitted by the ancient kings, and merchants. 
rested on their journeys, gates of cities being closed. This would occur at the 
solstice with a religious purpose on the part of the government, in connection, 
apparently, with some sort of attention to a seven-days’ interval, the nature of 
which is not clearly stated. The Sabbath then appears in old Chinese literature 
in its broader Old Testament sense as embracing all days set apart to rest and 
worship, and conducted with the expectation of a blessing to follow on its suita- 
ble observance. In regard to the order of the days of the week, it should be. 
observed that the succession of the planets is not in all cases thesame. The 
astrologers placed Mercury in the north (water), Mars in the south (fire), Jupiter 
in the east (wood), Venus in the west (metal), the center (earth) being left for 
Saturn. The order is said to be determined by astrology. The planets rule the 
twenty-four hours of the day in the following order: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun,, 
Venus, Mercury, Moon. If we begin with Saturn, the twenty-fifth hour will be 
the first of the second day, and will fall to the Sun. The third day will fall to. 
the Moon, the fourth to Mars, the fifth to Mercury, the sixth to Jupiter and the 
seventh to Venus. This is the order in the Teutonic week. The Chinese order 
of the week, as introduced after the Christian era, is Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury,. 
Wood, Metal, Earth, which is the same as the western week. But the Chinese,. 
long before they had the week in this order, had the doctrine of the five elements, 
and in the Hung-fan,* a document of the twelfth century B. C., the order of the 
five elements is, distinctly and beyond all doubt, water, fire, wood, metal, earth. 
Mercury is not mentioned in Chinese books as a planet before the ninth century. 
The five elements then must be regarded as not necessarily founded on the knowl- 
edge of the five planets. If we ask, To what are they to be referred in nature ?’ 
we must reply, To the seasons. The Chinese word for element is hing, ‘‘ to walk,’” 
“to act.”> The elements are all moving powers. Therefore, the order must be: 
wood (spring), fire (summer), metal (autumn), water (winter), earth. But neither 
does this agree with what we find in the Hung-fan; which we must, therefore, 
leave unexplained. 

11. Waters of life. The waters of life in Hades, to find which the goddess. 
Istar visited the unseen world, can only be paralleled in Chinese by the phrase 
hwang-ts‘inen, yellow springs. Underground springs are so named as early as the: 
Tso-chwen, a copious history of the fifth century B.C. It mentions the phrase 
**vellow fountain ” in the year B. C. 721: ‘“‘ Except beneath the yellow fountain, 
mother and son will not again meet.”’ By this, Hades is intended, but not with 
the fullness of detail found in the Buddhist books after the Christian era. The 
history goes on to say that Chwang-kung, duke of the Cheng kingdom, who had 
used these words in reference to his mother, still living, caused a tunnel to be: 
made underground, and there his mother came to meet him, and his word was ful- 


* This is described in my “‘China’s Place in Philology.” 
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filled. The Chinese at that time began to talk of a subterraneous abode of the 
dead something in the manner of the references to Hades in the Old Testament. 
Afterwards, when Buddhism arrived, accounts of Hades became very minute. 
The descent of Istar to the subterranean world may be paralleled by Buddhist 
stories of persons passing through the city of the dead and returning to life to 
give an account of what they saw and heard. These stories are modern, and they 
often take the form of a dream or reverie. In ancient times, before Confucius, 
there was a belief in the continued existence of the soul, and this was inseparable 
from the worship of ancestors, but it was not accompanied by definite statement. 
There is one remarkable passage in the Book of Odes, B. C. 1100, which speaks of 
the great chieftain Wen-wang, after his death as moving up and down in the 
presence of God. The remarkable paucity of detailed statement regarding the 
future life which we observe in the Old Testament finds more than a parallel 
in old Chinese literature, till Buddhism brought in the Hindoo paradise and world 
of future punishments in their many forms. 

12. Mountain of the gods. This mountain is Kwan-lun, and refers to one of 
the lofty mountain ranges in Central Asia. The range was known by this name 
before the legend of its being the abode of gods became attached to it. As the 
Akkadians went probably from Central Asia to Elam, where the archeologists 
now place them, before their occupation of the Babylonian plain, we may identify 
their Kharsak-kurra with the mountain ranges in Central Asia, because they 
speak of this mountain, round which the starry heavens turn, as being in the east. 
If President Warren’s view presented in ‘‘ Paradise Found” be correct, the posi- 
tion of the mountain of the east will at a still earlier time in the history of the 
Akkadian migrations require to be transferred to the Arctic circle. But that is 
quite beyond the age of the traditions, Akkadian and Chinese, of which I am 
speaking. The location of Kwan-lun in Chinese tradition is in Sii,* which repre- 
sents a space on the north-western horizon of thirty degrees, counting 45° to 75°, 
from the North Pole. The Chinese legends of the goddess Si-wang-mu and the 
yellow emperor Hwang-ti as residing on this mountain in splendid palaces and 
divine pomp, do not go farther back than the fifth century before Christ, and 
when they first occur it is in Tauist authors, who mix romance with philosophy. 
At that early time the Hindoo Sumera of the Buddhists was perhaps only begin- 
ning to assume a consolidated shape, partly because of the remarkable delay of 
the Hindoos to adopt the art of writing. Hence the Chinese mountain of the gods 
is in its appearance more Akkadian than Hindoo. In the Chinese tradition there 
are around the mountain rivers of five colors. The Red was the most noteworthy. 
The Yellow River was one of the five. The Oxus and Jaxartes, as suggested by 
the late Rev. J. S. McIlvaine, would be two others. A Black River on the north 
is mentioned. This may have been the Jaxartes. Traditions change to suit the 
altered position of races. A nation clings to old memories while emigrating to © 
new scenes. So the Euphrates and Tigris took the place of these earlier rivers. 

In conclusion, I observe that the translation of Elijah, placed in our Bibles in 
the year B. C. 921, is about four centuries earlier than the first instances of Tauist 
statements of the Yellow Emperor and other heroes of that religion ascending to 
heaven on the backs of dragons and storks. The Tauists may have received the 
notion from the west, from Jewish visitors. 


* Some say, Sii and Hai. This would be 15° to 750 in the north-west. 
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NEW TESTAMENT JUDAISM AND ITS GENESIS. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE H. ScHODDE, Pu. D., 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 


With Malachi, the last of the minor prophets, the voice of inspiration and 
prophecy was hushed in Israel. The view that Daniel historically closes the Old 
Testament canon, and that we have a large number of Maccabean Psalms, are at best 
hypotheses, either not proved and daily becoming more and more disproved (as in 
the case of Daniel), or not capable of being proved in the nature of the case, as is the 
state of affairs in reference to the Psalms claimed for the Maccabean period. In 
itself the position that this or that portion of the Old Testament books is later 
than Malachi is neither objectionable nor dangerous; but the simple truth is that 
the existence of such later portions has never been proved by those upon whom 
the onus probandi rests. 

The accepted chronology claims the year 433 B. C. as the date for the compo- 
sition of Malachi; but it would seem that he wrote a little later. The centuries 
between this date and the appearance of John the Baptist, in whom the spirit of 
inspiration was again active, were very eventful for Israel, both externally and 
internally. The four centuries of silence witnessed a process and a development 
in the history of Israel’s faith and religious convictions scarcely, if at all, equaled 
by any other period of the same length in the earlier records of the nation. That 
such is the case is evident from a mere comparison of Israel’s faith, as we find it 
reflected in the New Testament, with the positive teachings of the Old. We need 
not consult the literary links that connect the two Testaments, to see that during 
those four remarkable centuries agents and factors were at work which changed 
quite radically the religion of the people, and made the Judaism of the New Tes- 
tament period not a correct expression of the teachings of the Old, but rather a 
contradiction of these teachings. Christ, and with him the whole New Testa- 
ment, opposes what was considered orthodoxy in his days, not because he was op- 
posed to the teachings of the Old Testament, of which his contemporaries, prin- 
cipally the Pharisees as the official exponents of this orthodoxy, claimed to be the 
correct interpreters, but because he saw in this recognized system a radical depart- 
ure from the Old Testament basis. Christ and his work are the fulfillment of 
Moses and the prophets in the divinely intended manner; and just in so far as the 
teachers in Christ’s day oppose him, they oppose also the Old Testament teach- 
ings, to which his life and words gave the truest interpretation. 

Just in what respect New Testament Judaism had actually departed from its 
true historical foundation in the Old Testament is evident from the Lord’s teach- 
ings, and still more from the polemics directed against it by St. Paul and other 
writers of the New Testament. The sum of their charges is that the basis of the 
ground of hope, of righteousness before God, had been shifted from the true foun- 
dation to one that was false. The legalism, or the claim of a righteousness based 
upon an observance of the minutize of the law of Moses, so characteristic of the 
New Testament Jews, is the alpha and the omega of their system. The law is 
their one and all; and upon obedience to it depends the sole hope of the Israelite. 
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The New Testament writers argue that the law was given, not to be an end in itself, 
but merely as a means to an end, namely, to the end that, in the recognition of the 
sinful condition of the heart, the child of God should flee to the gracious promises 
of God as these centered in the Messiah and his work ; in other words, the law, 
according to St. Paul, was intended to be a ‘‘ schoolmaster unto Christ.” Instead 
of using it for this purpose, the Judaism of Christ’s day had stopped short at the 
law, and had made it an end in itself, subordinating to it the words of prophecy, 
instead of making the law and the gospel the two mutually complementary por- 
tions of the one educational scheme recorded in the Old Testament pages. In 
this manner the whole character of revealed religion had been changed, and the 
principle of self-righteousness, or righteousness of the legal sort, had usurped the 
place of righteousness by faith, which already held supreme sway in the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation. The attacks of the New Testament upon the teachers of 
the Old in that day were thus directed not against the use, but against the abuse 
of the latter. 

This state of affairs suggests the problem as to how they entered into this 
condition. What is the origin and the genesis of New Testament Judaism? 
What were the causes and factors at work that were powerful enough to change 
so radically the faith of the chosen people? Evidently these false views that fell 
from the lips of Christ’s contemporaries are not the notions of an hour, nor the 
mushroom-growth of a few years, or the whims of a school of philosophy, but rep- 
resent the development and growth of decades and centuries. Undoubtedly the 
external history, the political ups and downs of the people, had not only a mold- 
ing, but also a creative influence in the genesis of these peculiar views. The 
germs of the erratic view we must doubtless seek in the times of Ezra, and in an 
extreme interpretation, or rather misinterpretation, of his attitude toward the law- 
Recognizing the fact that the dire fate of the pre-exilic period was owing to the 
disobedience of the law of God by their fathers, obedience to this law became the 
war-cry of Ezra’s reformation. We have no evidence whatever that this scribe 
himself {purposed any other object than that which was in exact accord with the 
revealed intent of the law, but we have evidence in the post-exilic prophets that. 
such incorrect positions were taken by some in his day, fundamentally occupying 
the same false grounds that we see later on in the New Testament so strongly 
fortified by the powerful system of the Pharisees and their adherents. This abuse 
of the truth by Ezra’s cotemporaries was a step not unnaturally taken. The rec- 
ognition.of the observance of the law as the correct and chief means for effecting 
the ends of the Old Testament dispensation, easily brought with it, especially 
since the directing and correcting voice of prophecy was now becoming silent, an 
acceptance of the law as an end in itself, leaving out of consideration the real 
end it was intended to lead to. In this manner the age of Ezra already saw the 
beginning of what is completely finished and rounded off only in Talmudic» 
Judaism. 

The course of history during these centuries of silence, combined with the 
peculiar hopes and character of the people, was well calculated to develop these 
false germs, and make what seemed in Ezra’s day only like a mustard seed grow 
into a mighty tree. Proceeding from the premises that obedience to God’s law in 
itself, and irrespective of the ethical feature of this obedience, would secure for 
the Israelites the favor of God, and consequently the good things of this earth, 
and for the nation as such a favored and powerful position among the peoples of . 
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the earth, the faithful in Israel found to their surprise that the actual course of 
their history was entirely different from what they thought they had reason to 
expect. With the single exception of a few years of political independence under 
some of the earlier Maccabean princes, during these four hundred years Israel 
passed from the supremacy of one Gentile nation to that of another. First, they 
were under the comparatively mild sway of the Persians; but nevertheless, in the 
erection of the temple and otherwise, they were compelled to wait for the Per- 
sian’s permission. Then, after a brief Grecian supremacy, the Syrian dynasty of 
the Antiochian kings ruled, or rather misruled, Israel. Especially under the 
maniac Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes) were they compelled to drink the bitter dregs 
of persecution, and their sufferings were paralleled only by the early persecutions 
of the Christians; upon this, Syria, after a brief breathing spell, followed the 
Roman rule, which may not have been so cruel outwardly as was the Syrian, but © 
which endeavored all the more to rob the people of their political and religious 
individuality. The people, who had hoped for so much on account of their fidel- 
ity, felt their disappointment keenly. In the Book of Enoch, written in part in 
the terrible days of the persecutions of Antiochus IV., the writer laments, ‘‘ We 
hoped to be the head, and we became the tail.’”? Other literary productions of 
that date echo and re-echo this thought; but the sufferings of the faithful made 
them only all the more zealous and all the more hopeful that their zeal would 
eventually be rewarded by the appearance of a powerful Messiah who would de- 
liver his own, and establish a powerful kingdom of this earth with Jerusalem as 
its center. It is this line of thought that, among the New Testament Jews, so 
closely connects the idea of an obedience to the law, as the correct principle of 
revealed religion, and the carnal hopes of Israel for a Messiah of and in this 
world, These two thoughts and fundamental errors sprang from the same soil 
and grew up together, complementing and supplementing each other. The 
expression of these ideas is very frequently met with in the literature of the peo- 
ple in those days, especially in that remarkable and prolific species, the Apoca- 
lypses of the Jews, of which we have remnants yet in portions of the Sibylline 
Books, in the Book of Enoch, in the Psalter of Solomon, in the Apocalypse of 
Moses, the Ascension of Isaiah, and a few others. Probably the most characteris- 
tic of them all is the Book of Enoch. There, and in the others, the faithful are 
urged to continue steadfast in their obedience, being told that for such obedience 
the rewards shall not fail, that the days of the persecution are numbered. The 
Lord himself, or his Messiah, will come with great might and power, and will de- 
stroy those who maltreat the Lord’s people; and the fidelity of the latter will 
secure its full reward in the Messianic kingdom. Such are the leading thoughts 
of all these works, modified according to the peculiar time and circumstances that 
surrounded the writing of the work. Thus, in the older portion of Enoch, written 
in the terrible days of Judas Maccabeus, the idea of a bloody vengeance on the 
persecutors of the people, through the intervention of God and his Messiah, is the 
all-controlling idea. In the latter portion of the book, written when the Hero- 
dian dynasty was seeking to introduce an intellectual rationalism into the religion 
of the people, and to establish an aristocratic indifferentism in the ruling classes, 
the Messiah is represented rather as a powerful teacher sent from God to estab- 
lish, even by the use of the sword, the true wisdom and philosophy. The so-called 
Psalms of Solomon, written when Ptolemy had established the Roman dominion 
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in Jerusalem, paints the Messiah as a mighty king, the true son of David, who will 
destroy the rule of the wicked stranger. 

What added fuel to this fire was the fact that the nein of Israel endeav- 
ored to rob the people of their religion. , The whole period is one of constant 
struggle between the religion and culture of Israel, and the religion and culture 
of Greece. A Hellenistic party then always existed in Palestine and, chiefly 
through the Sadducees and others, exerted a powerful influence, even in 
royal and priestly circles. Antiochus IV. went so far as to order all the 
copies of the Scriptures found in the land to be burned; the Romans set up 
their eagles and images in Jerusalem, to the horror of all the Jews, who would not 
allow images to be made. These endeavors of the Gentile conquerors compelled the 
faithful all the more to cling to the legacy of their fathers, to the law and the 
other sacred books; hoping that, when the time of persecution should be over, and 
the people should have been tried as if by fire, then the hour of deliverance would 
come, and the true Israel, that had not fallen from the high estate of being God’s 
chosen children, would receive their reward in the glorious kingdom to be estab- 
lished by the Messiah. 

Such was the fate of the people, and such were the thoughts that filled their 
souls during these eventful years. In the light of these facts, it is not an histor- 
ical enigma how the Judaism of Christ’s day became such as it was. It is capa- 
ble of a rational and historical explanation, and is the result of factors at work 
during the centuries between the two Testaments. Israel's fatal error during 
. this period consisted in this, that the people, instead of following the word of rev- 
elation alone, allowed the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows of the hour to 
warp their judgment and misinterpret the deeds and words of Jehovah. Consult- 
ing flesh and blood, and not the word of truth alone, in matters of faith and doc- 
trine, will, in the nature of the case, ever lead to error more or less fundamental. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


By Pror. WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 


Oct. 10. JEsUS BEFORE PILATE. John xvii. 28-40. 
Oct. 17. JESUS DELIVERED TO BE CRUCIFIED. John xIx. 1-16. 
. Oct. 24. JESUS CRUCIFIED. John xrx. 17-30. 


Who were the Jewish men who secured the death of Jesus? To what extent 
were their proceedings legal, according to the Jewish usages of the period? How 
do the usages thus exhibited compare with those described in the Old Testament ? 

The high-priest Annas, of the gospels, is undoubtedly the same whom Jo-— 
sephus calls Ananus the elder, and perhaps elsewhere Ananias. He was made 
high-priest by Roman authority, the 37th year after the battle of Actium, say, 7 
A. D. (Jos. Ant. xvi. 2,1). He held the office about fifteen years, and was de- 
posed by Roman authority. After a short time, his successor was deprived of the 
office in favor of Eleazar, the son of Ananus. Eleazar was high-priest for one 
year, and his successor for one year, after which Caiaphas became high-priest, 
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shortly before Pilate became governor, and continued in the office until about the 
close of Pilate’s administration. He was high-priest about eleven or twelve years, 
to about 87 A.D. His pontificate began not very much earlier or later than the 
beginning of the public ministry of Jesus (Jos. Ant. xvi. 2, 2). After Caiaphas, 
there were perhaps a dozen successive high-priests, four of whom were four other 
sons of Ananus (Jos. Ant. XVIII.-xx.). In his narrative of these later times, 
Josephus speaks of high-priests as if there were .several high-priests at once, con- 
stituting a class, and not one high-priest only; his narrative implies that Ananus 
and many others who had held the office survived to nearly the time of the taking 
of Jerusalem by Titus; he calls Ananus “the ancientest of the high-priests ”’ 
(Jos. Ant. xx. 8,8; Wars, Iv. 3,7). Annas, his five sons, and his son-in-law 
Caiaphas held the pontificate, off and on, for more than half the time from the 
year 7 A. D. to the destruction of Jerusalem. With two short intervals, three — 
members of the family held it consecutively from the time Jesus was eleven or 
twelve years old till after his death. 

The word translated ‘ chief-priests ” in the English versions is uniformly the 
same with that translated “ high-priest.”” It would perhaps be better always to 
translate it high-priest, leaving the reader to judge for himself, in each case, 
whether it is used strictly, or as the name of a class. Now it is this class of high- 
priests, including particularly Annas, Caiaphas, and ‘the kindred of the high- 
priest’ (if that be the true translation in Acts Iv. 6), who appear in the New 
Testament, first, as carefully watching the proceedings of John the Baptist and 
Jesus, and afterward, as the leaders in the attempts to destroy Jesus and his dis- 
ciples. Whoever else may have been included in this body of high-priests, it is 
certain that Annas and his family connection were the ruling spirits among them. 
They were men of courage, ability, and political ambition. They had Sadducean 
affiliations (Acts rv. 1-6); the last high-priest of the family, the younger Ananus, 
was distinctively a Sadducee (Jos. Ant. xx. 9,1). It was a part of their policy to 
receive spoils of office from the Romans, in exchange for influence. Such men 
might well be envious when they saw Jesus actually wielding that influence in 
the nation which they themselves needed to seem to wield. What if Pilate should 
take a notion to strike hands with the rising teacher, and appoint some friend of 
his high-priest, instead of Caiaphas! It was all the worse because Jesus taught 
steadily the theological system of the Pharisees, and to that extent weakened the 
influence of the religious heads of the nation, in favor of that of the Pharisees, 
who were already their too powerful rivals in the esteem of the public. 

Associated with the high-priestly party in enmity to Jesus were men who are 
variously called scribes, elders, and Pharisees; the last of these three terms would 
include most of the persons who are also denoted by the other two terms. The 
fact that Jesus taught mainly the same religious and moral doctrine with the 
scribes rendered them the more displeased that he refused to recognize their tra- 
ditions as authoritative, and. distinctly opposed their attempt to use religion for 
establishing a mental despotism over men, Through their success as expounders 
of the law, these men had acquired such an influence that they were courted by 
both Jews and Gentiles who had anything to seek from the Jewish people. They 
were the popular leaders of the times. Even those members of the high-priestly 
party who were opposed to them were obliged to seek alliances among them when 
they had plans to carry out. The success of Jesus was undermining their influ- 
ence. He openly opposed many of the practices in regard to the sabbath, the cer- 
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emonial law, prayer, etc., on which they relied for training the people to habits of 
obedience to their teachings; he taught all people to receive the Word of God di- 
rectly, rather than through the medium of the scribes. 

Either of these parties would probably have welcomed Jesus with open arms, 
as an ally against the other. An alliance with either would have made him prac- 
tically the head of the Jewish race throughout the world, opening before him, had 
he been so disposed, an almost limitless field for worldly ambition. Up to the 
crucifixion week itself, the tempter never ceased to show him all the kingdoms 
of the world, and to say, “‘ All these will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me.’’? Jesus refused both alliances ; he stood in the way of both parties, 
and affiliated with neither. High in power in both parties were a certain number 
of unscrupulous men. Opposed, as they were, each to the other, they were willing 
to combine for the destruction of the man whom they both hated. How exten- 
sive the combination was, we have no means of knowing ; it is certain that many 
of the members of the Sanhedrin were either in it, or at least under its influence ; 
but the fact that it had not power enough so that it dared td venture upon the 
public arrest and open trial of Jesus shows that it was a combination, not of the 
whole body of the two parties, but of only a few leaders in each party. 

The council, the Sanhedrin, the legal body, in which the enemies of Jesus 
took their action against him, was made up of priests, scribes and elders. Doubt- 
less the Pharisaic scribes and those who held with them had a large majority, in 
a full meeting, while the leaders of the high-priestly party were pre-eminent in 
personal influence. That Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea were members of 
this council is not so directly stated in the gospels as the readers of the English 
versions would suppose, but is undoubtedly the fact (John u1.1; vir. 50; Mark 
xv. 48; Luke xxi. 50, 51). It is as least as probable as the contrary that Gama- 
liel already held the same enlightened views which he so influentially expressed 
a few years later (Acts v. 34-39): In view of the fact that Nicodemus, at one 
consultation of these men, and Gamaliel, in a meeting of the Sanhedrin, had in- 
fluence enough to break up the proceedings then pending against Jesus or against 
his disciples, it is evident that the combination against him could not always 
have their own way, even in the council itself. 

There can be no doubt that the gospels represent that a meeting of the coun- 
cil was called, when Jesus was arrested, and that he was subjected to some kind 
of an examination before it; but was this examination of the nature of a legal 
accusation, trial and condemnation? In opposition to the substantially unani- 
mous opinion of Christian interpreters, I am constrained, on the evidence, to 
answer this question in the negative. 

Jewish scholars, assuming that the gospels describe a legal trial and condem- 
nation of Jesus, impugn the historical correctness of the gospels, by showing that 
such a trial as the gospels describe would have been contrary, in many essential 
points, to Israelitish law as held by the scribes. To have been a legal court, for | 
example, the meeting should have been held in the gazith, and not in the high- 
priest’s house; it should have been presided over, at that time, by Gamaliel, and 
not by the high-priest; the vote should have been taken man by man, beginning 
with the youngest, and not by acclamation; the trial could not have been had in 
the night; the sentence of guilt could not have been pronounced until the day fol- 
10wing the trial, nor the execution have taken place earlier than the day after the 
sentence. For other like points, with references to authorities, see McClintock 
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and Strong’s Cyclopedia, or other current books of reference. Christian scholars 
meet these objections by explaining the law differently, in some cases, or by 
asserting that perhaps some of the precepts found in the rabbinical writings were 
not in existence in the time of Jesus, or by urging certain passages which make 
an exception of the case where a man is tried for pretending to be the Messiah. 
‘Perhaps these answers to the objections might be sufficient, if the gospels any- 
where affirmed that Jesus was subjected to legal trial under Jewish law; but in 
tthe absence of any such affirmation, it is more natural to understand that the 
evangelists intended something different from a legal trial. They describe what 
actually took place, and it is something not at all like the idea of a legal trial, as 
that idea existed, so far as we can ascertain, in the minds of the men who had 
Jesus in their power. It is true that they were men in official place, and could 
have put him upon trial, had they been disposed; but it does not follow that they 
actually did put him on trial. It is true that more or fewer of the men who would 
have formed the court for trial were got together, and that some sort of a hearing 
was had before them, but it does not follow that this hearing was other than pre- 
liminary and informal. Before Pilate, they urge, among other things, that Jesus 
has broken Jewish law; but they do not urge that they have tried him and found 
him guilty of breaking the law; on the contrary, they refuse Pilate’s suggestion 
that they should take Jesus and judge him according to their law. To judge him 
according to their law was to acquit him, and they must have known it. Perhaps 
they themselves, amid the solemnities of a court of justice, would not have ven- 
tured to vote for his conviction, and they could still less depend upon their col- 
leagues. Rather than risk the results of a deliberate trial and an orderly verdict, 
they preferred to break up the meeting of the council, with the outcry that he was 
worthy of death, and then to depend upon persuading or browbeating or fooling 
Pilate into committing the judicial murder which they themselves shrank from 
committing. 
In all these matters, we catch glimpses of an order of administration in 
affairs, based, indeed, upon the Mosaic legislation, but radically different, in many 
respects, from anything observable in the Old Testament. Probably no one ever 
thought of these differences as proving that the Pentateuch was not yet in exist- 
ence. We should be rather shy of arguments based on similar differences for dis- 
proving the existence of the Pentateuch at certain earlier periods. We should be 
yet more shy of the assertions as to the cast-iron changelessness of the Jewish 
laws and of the interpretation of them, now so recklessly made in so many quarters. 
In John xrx. 24 is a literal citation of Ps. xxi. 19, which needs no comment. 
In xrx. 28 is the formula ‘‘ that the Scripture might be fulfilled,” with what is 
commonly supposed to be an allusion to Ps. LX1x. 22. 


Oct. 81. Jesus RisEN. John xx. 1-18. 
Nov. 7. THOMAS CONVINCED. John xx. 19-31. 


Is the doctrine of the resurrection taught in the Old Testament? Certainly 
it is not taught prominently and centrally, as itis in the New. But throughout 
the Old Testament books, there are isolated passages, some of which seem to im- 
ply the doctrine of the resurrection from the dead, and others distinctly to express 
it. There is a considerable amount of this kind of matter, as one would see, if he 
should collect all the passages. The question is one of interpretation. Are we 
to infer the absence of the doctrine from the general silence of the Old Testament 
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in regard to it, and then to infer that.the passages which, on their face, seem to 
teach it, must therefore be otherwise understood? Or are we to infer that the 
doctrine was known in the Old Testament times, but that there was some reason 
for keeping it in the background in the Scriptures of those times? If this latter : 
alternative is feasible, there is no difficulty in our understanding in their most 
natural sense the Old Testament passages that seem to refer to afuture life. I 
have only to state the question, not to argue it. But any one who thinks it to be 
historically true that Israel was in close contact with Egypt, for some centuries 
before the publication of the Mosaic laws, will hardly doubt that in the times of 
Moses the doctrines of a future state, a resurrection, and future retribution must 
have been familiarly known to Israelites, and must have been either accepted or 
deliberately rejected ; and one who holds thus will hardly, in the entire absence of 
positive proof, accept the latter of the two alternatives. 


A BOOK-STUDY: ISAIAH XL.—LXVL 
By Proressor WM. G. BALLANTINE, D. D., 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


I. GENERAL REMARKS. 

1. It is assumed that the student has become familiar with the general aim 
and method of these book-studies from those upon the Books of Samuel. Most 
of the general remarks prefixed to the preceding studies are applicable to this. 

2. As the purpose of these studies is original knowledge at first hand, the 
‘student is earnestly advised not to consult any commentary or other work of ref- 
erence until he has well advanced in both the analytical and synthetical study of 
the book. 

8. In no part of the Bible does the superiority of the Revised Version over 
the old version appear more conspicuously than in Isaiah. No one ought to think 
of using the old version except for comparison. Students who understand He- 
brew will yet find the Revised English Version best for such work as this. The 
use of the original is mainly valuable in the special study of minutiz. 

4. After a fair amount of original study be sure to read chapters x11.—Xv. in 
volume VI. of Geikie’s Hours with the Bible. Other works which may be consulted 
are: Encyclopedia Britannica and Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, articles Cyrus, 
Babylon, etc.; Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish Church, lectures XLII. and XLII. ; 
Rawlinson’s Oriental Monarchies, the Fifth Monarchy, chap. vil. Among com- 
mentaries those of Delitzsch, Nagelsbach (Lange series), and Cheyne may be recom- 
mended to the professional student. For the general student the Speakers’ 
Commentary (called also the Bible Commentary). 

5. The Book of Isaiah contains sixty-six chapters. The prophetic discourses 
are divided into two sections by the insertion of four historical chapters (XxxXVI.— 
XxxrIx.). The chapters (xL.-Lxv1.) following this division constitute one distinct 
and continuous discourse, and may be studied as one complete whole. 

6. The question of the unity of the authorship of the earlier and later proph- 
ecies attributed to Isaiah is one of high interest; but it is not possible to do more 
than throw a few side-lights upon it in the present study. 
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7. The outline for synthetic study is very incomplete. Let the student fill in 
the points that have been omitted... 


Il. DIRECTIONS. 
A. ANALYTICAL STUDY. 


1. First, master the contents of the section as follows :— 

a. Read over as rapidly as possible the whole of the twenty-seven chapters, 
and decide upon their general subject, tone and purpose. 

b. Read again, this time more slowly, and make an abstract; that is, condense 
into as few words as possible the main thought of each paragraph. Care will be 
needed not to make this abstract too minute. There are seldom more than half-a- 
dozen main thoughts in a chapter. ; 

c. Write down on suitable slips of paper this abstract as you proceed. State, 
not what each paragraph is about, but what it says about its subject. For example, 
in an Eyre and Spottiswoode Bible open before us, the 40th chapter of Isaiah is 
thus headed: ‘1. The promulgation of the gospel. 3. The preaching of John the 
Baptist. 9. The preaching of the Apostles,” etc. This is a fine example of how 
1, not to do it. A genuine abstract would run somewhat thus: “‘ God commands to 
i comfort Jerusalem with the news of pardon (1,2). A voice bids prepare the way 
H for God’s coming through the wilderness (8, 4). God’s glory shall be revealed (5). 
Flesh is grass, but the word of God is everlasting (6-8),” etc. 
| d. Study this abstract over until you can begin at the beginning and give the 
I whole to the end without looking at the written slips. 

1 2. Secondly, make an analysis of the section. 


i a. Select a general theme for the whole; as, ‘‘ Redemption: its Author, 
if Agents, Subject, Method and Consequences.” 

iy b. Notice that there are twenty-seven chapters—three times nine. Try 
whether three divisions of nine chapters each can be naturally made. 

c. Compare the closing verse of the first group of nine chapters (XLVIII. 22) 
Ht with the closing verse of the second group (LvII. 21) and the closing verse of the 
third group (LXvI. 24). 

i" d. See whether some one topic is not most conspicuous in each group of nine- 
qq chapters. Is it not, in the first group, God’s attributes and promises (theology 
4 proper)? In the second group of nine chapters, is it not the Servant of Jehovah 

i and his saving work (soteriology)? In the third group of nine chapters, is it not 
the new heavens and new earth and last things in general (eschatology) ? 

e. Try whether each group of nine chapters is susceptible of subdivision into 
groups of three chapters treating a common theme. 

f. Select for each chapter an appropriate heading. Notice what correction 
should be made in the present division of chapters. For example, does chapter 
Lin. begin at the right place or should it begin at Li. 13? 

(g. Consider the whole section as the libretto of a great oratorio, and divide it 
into arias, recitatives, and choruses accordingly. Compare the rhetorical struc- 
ture, with its recurrences and anticipations of themes and motives, with musical 
structure.) 


B. SYNTHETIC STUDY. 


Let us construct now the biblical theology of the section. Make a memoran- 
dum of all texts in this section bearing upon the following points: 


i : 
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A Boox-Stupy: Isaran XL.-LXVI. 


a. THE DocTRINE OF Gop (theology proper). 
(1) God’s Natural Attributes. 

(a) The divine unity. 

(b) God as Creator. 

(c) God as Ruler of the natural world. 

(d) God as Ruler of men. 

(e) God’s wisdom. 

(f) God’s strength. 

(g) God’s eternity. 

(h) God’s foreknowledge. Study ennetidiy these passages: XLI. 21-29; 
XLII. 8.9; XLIV. 7, 8, 25,28; XLV. 21; XLvI. 10,11; 3-8. 
Consider in the light of these passages the argument that the mention 
of Cyrus by name proves the prophecy to have been composed in his time. 

(2) God’s Moral Attributes. Make a list of all passages bearing upon each of 
the following points :— 

(a) God’s holiness. By the aid of a concordance count how often the name 
‘*Holy One of Israel” occurs in the earlier prophecies of Isaiah (chapters 
I.-XXXV.); count how often it occurs in the later prophecies (xL.— 
LXVI.); how often in all the rest of the Bible. Probable origin of Isa- 
iah’s use of this name (VI. 8). 

(b) God’s gentleness. 

(c) God’s condescension. 

(d) God’s quickness to forgive. 

(e) God’s faithfulness. 

(3) God contrasted with Idols. 

(a) The materials of idols. 

(b) The makers of idols and their manner of work. 

(c) Contrast of God’s relation to his people and that of idols to their wor- 
shipers; for example, in respect to being carried. 

(d) Prophetic power of God compared with Spence of idols. 

®. DIVINE GRACE AND MAN’s SIN. 
(1) Circumstances and moral condition of those to whom the prophet proclaims 
salvation. 
(2) The spontaneity of divine love. 
(3) The terms of salvation. 
*(4) The universality of the offer. 
(5). Faith. 
(6). Works. 
(7) Figures of salvation ; water, light, etc. 
(8) The discipline of affliction. 
¢. THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. 
(1) The meaning of the title. 

(a) Texts indicating that this title refers to the nation of Israel. 

(b) Texts which seem applicable to but a single person. 

(c) Consider in the light of all these passages the view of Delitzsch that 
the use of this title may be illustrated by three concentric circles. In 
its widest use it comprehends all Israel, good and bad ; in a narrower 
sense, spiritual Israel; in a still narrower sense, only that ‘“‘ holy Serv- 
ant” of God, Jesus (cf. Acts Iv. 27, RV.). 
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(2) The Work of the Servant of Jehovah. 

(a) His foreordination. 

(b) His gentleness. 

(c) Classes for whom he wallin. 

(d) Elements of his humiliation. Compare with the details of the suffer- 
ings of Jesus given in the gospels. 

(e) The vicariousness or substitutionary character of his sufferings. 

(f) His strength and victory. 

(g) The universality of his work. 

(h) Elements of his exaltation. 

(i) Causal connection of his humiliation and his exaltation. 

(3) What elements of the complete Old Testament doctrine of the Messiah are 
lacking in this section ? How about the Davidic king, divinity, etc.? Con-. 
trast the Messianic doctrine of Isa. 1.-xxxv. 

d. ErHicaAL TEACHINGS. The prophet’s doctrine regarding— 

(1) Sacrifices and ritual. 
(2) The sabbath. 
(8) Spiritual worship. 
(4) Beneficence. 
(5) Enumerate the sins condemned. 
e. THE DOCTRINE OF THE Last THINGs (eschatology). 
(1) The Future Home and Condition of the Saved. 
(a) The place. (b) Divine presence. (c) Peace. (d) Pardon. (e) Things 
possessed. (f) Liberty. (g) Supremacy. (h) Health. (i) Immortality. 
(2) The Ruin of the Wicked. 
(a) Its certainty. (b) Completeness. (c) Various figurative representa- 
tions of it. (d) The shame of it. (e) Examine carefully the passage 
Lx. 1-6. Find all other passages in Scripture referring to treading 
the winepress. Consult any works of Oriental travel accessible, as to 
how those nations regard treading the winepress. What do the grapes 
here represent ? Does this passage refer at all to our Lands sufferings ? 
If not, to what does it refer ? 
C. COLLATERAL READING. 

Study up the following points: 

a. The history of the deliverance of Israel ‘from Egypt and the march 
through the desert. 

b. Israel’s relations to Edom. 

c. Babylon. Its rise, greatness, and fall. The captivity of Israel in Babylon 
and treatment there. The sins of Babylon, especially her idolatry, divination, 
magic, etc. 

d. Cyrus. The principal facts of his life. His religion. His relations to 
Babylon and to Israel. 

e. Make lists of all the animals and plants mentioned, and learn what you can 
of each. 

f. Note all references to the domestic or public life of the times, articles of 
luxury, weapons and usages of war. Consult worksof reference regarding these. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By PRoFEssoR F. B. DENIO, 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 


The general idea of the kingdom of God is that of a state of society where the 
will of God is supreme. There his commands are known and loyally obeyed in all 
the departments of human activity. The subjects in this kingdom are in intimate 
fellowship with their ruler. In our own day we have seen the elements of the 
kingdom of God set forth as the family, the church and the state. In the Old 
Testament we find no separation of these elements, although we find the family 
recognized as having a value in and by itself. 


I. 


PROVIDENTIAL PREPARATION FOR THE BIBLICAL IDEA OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 
The origin of this idea was partly due to revelation. It is said, partly because = 
there is a basis in human thought for this idea. Even if a primeval revelation be 
urged as the source of the fundamental religious ideas of the human race, there is 
no reason to include this idea in the primitive revelation. Such a revelation 
would by necessity have concerned the conditions of the human race to whom it 
was given. If given, it was given to a family, not to a nation, and the idea of a 
kingdom is impossible until a nation is formed. Not until Israel had become a 
nation did the idea of a kingdom emerge. This idea, as has been said, had a basis 
‘in human thought. It is therefore like all the truths of revelation in having a 
point of contact by which it attaches itself to the human soul. It would be very 
misleading to say that revelation from God was knowledge which had no likeness 
or relation to what man already knew. Revelation came to men who were beginning 
to feel their need of further knowledge, and gave them what they could not learn 
otherwise. It comes also to the aid of the confused minds of men, and sets in 
order what they already know; it purifies the true ideas already gained from 
the errors commingled with the truth; it completes the half truths, giving the full 
circle of truth. It seems also to have come at times to quicken human desire for 
knowledge, but always in relation to previous human thought and experience. 
We note, therefore, several human conceptions which served as a basis for.the 
idea under discussion. First, is the idea of society, with mutual duties. This is 
an idea which was developed by the very necessity of human thought, and is so 
obvious that it needs no further discussion. Second, is the recognition of the 
divine headship of the nation. This appears in extra-biblical races. Many 
heathen nations accepted the belief that the deity is essentially and naturally con- 
nected with his worshipers. This is seen in those mythologies where the race of 
man was traced to one or another of the gods. It must be observed that the 
rulers of the nation rather than the subjects were believed to be in intimate rela- 
tionship with the deity. The ruler was the representative of the god, and in some 
sense his embodiment. If one consult the ‘‘ Records of the Past” he will find 
numerous expressions of such sentiment. It was by the might of the gods that the 
ruler ascended the throne, waged wars, conquered enemies. Sennacherib says 
(Vol. I., p. 25): ‘Assur, the great Lord, has given to me an unrivaled monarchy. 
Over all the princes he has raised triumphantly my arms.” (Vol. I., p. 59), “I 
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am Assurbanipal, the progeny of Assur and Beltis, son of the great king of 
Riduti, whom Assur and Sin the lord of crowns from days remote, prophesying 
his name, have raised to the kingdom.” See also Vol. I., pp. 62,101; V., p. 7; 
IIL., p. 83; IX., p.3; XI.,p.17. The gods are constantly represented as show- 
ing a lively interest in the affairs of the king, as commanding him to go on his 
campaigns, as accompanying him and giving him success. Of a similar nature 
are the translations of inscriptions made by the Persian kings. (Vol. IX., p. 75), 
“A great god is Ormuzd who has created this earth, who has created that heaven, 
who has created the man, who has given to man the Good Principle, who made Da- 
rius king, sole king of many kings, sole emperor of many emperors.” (P. 113), 
“Says Darius the king :— Within these countries whoever was good, him I cher- 
ished and protected ; whoever was evil, him have I utterly destroyed. By the grace 
of Ormuzd these countries have obeyed my laws.’’ See also pp. 74, 76, 79, 80, 81, ° 
88, 84, 85, 86. In Homer also the chief among the Greeks are Veioc divine, Avorpephe 
Sosterlings of Zeus, and Avyevic born of Zeus. Their physical origin is traced back 
to the deities, as well as their authority. Here we have a third element for the 
development of the idea of the kingdom of God. It is in the implication of a 
similar nature in God and man. The Greek believed in such a similarity so far as 
the chief families of Greece were concerned. The nations often seemed to have 
believed it of their kings. In most instances this idea found expression in attrib- 
uting the origin of ruling families to the deity by physical generation. 

A point of divergence between the heathen idea and that of the kingdom of 
God must be noted. In the heathen mind an ethical character is not regarded as 
the ground of connection between the god and his servant. Commonly the god 
himself is not righteous. A righteous god, when in the pantheon, is frequently not 
supreme. In no case that I have noticed is righteousness regarded as a ground of 
connection between god and man, and rarely is anything like righteousness neces- 
sary to secure the favor of the deity. The high-water-mark of heathen thought, so 
far as I have been able to discover it in extra-biblical thought, is in the teaching 
of Socrates and Plato, that righteousness is essential to the well-being of society 
or of the state. This, however, is not exactly in the line of our thought. 

Again, heathen thought had not the idea of a universal deity, of one God as 
a basis for our idea of the kingdom of God. The gods were national or tribal; one 
nation had one god, another nation another god or gods. The question which 
agitated their minds was which nation had a greater god. The success of the 
arms of the Assyrians, or of the Chaldeans, or of the Persians, showed which gods 
‘were supreme, whether Assur with the associated deities, or Marduk, or Ormuzd. 
Cf. 2 Kgs. xvii. 838-85; Isa. xxxvul. 12,138. The conquests of Sennacheérib had 
been made because his gods conquered the gods of other nations. The idea of a 
universal empire, however, seems to have had a place in the minds of Egyptian, 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings. It is possible that, from the attempt of these 
kings, some influence may have come in preparing the thought of men for the later 
prophetic ideas of the kingdom of God. 

All these ideas seem to have been more or less prevalent among the Israelites. 
Indeed, except by long training, they could mot escape the influence of opinions | 
which so saturated the surrounding peoples. It may be that for generations a 
large fraction of the nation looked upon Yahweh as Sennacherib looked upon 
Assur. Judg. x1. 24 would seem to show that such was the belief of the half 
heathen Jephthah. 
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Il. ADDITIONAL ELEMENTS ADDED BY THE OLD TESTAMENT REVELATION. 

The contributions of revelation, either in providence or in word, to the 
kingdom of God were, a formal basis of such a kingdom, and a knowledge of God. 

The formal basis of the existence of the kingdom of God was a covenant made 
with Abraham. This covenant with Abraham was included as an essential part 
of it. Abraham’s relation to his posterity, the formal basis of this kingdom, can- 
not be separated from the material basis, which was Abraham’s family developed 
into a nation. 

The great gift of revelation was the knowledge of God, and by consequence, 
the knowledge of his will. If Yahweh were in a true sense a king, the beliefs of 
the heathen peoples were partially true. It was no mistake to refer government 
to God; the trouble among the nations lay in their lack of knowledge of God and 
of his will. What distinguished Israel from other nations was, that to some ex- 
tent, however vaguely, Israel knew God. Object-lesson after object-lesson was 
held up to them—the expulsion from Paradise, the deluge, and history of Abraham, 
of Jacob, the exodus and its attendant mercies and punishments, the punishments 
for idolatry and apostacy, the prosperity in periods of faithful service—all these 
in line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a little, had come to 
their heart and mind, in order that they might gain some knowledge of Yahweh, 
even though it were imperfect. 

The idea of God which they were taught was that Yahweh loved Israel, ‘that 
he loved righteousness still more, and that, best of all, he loved Israel when striv- 
ing after righteousness. It was a pre-eminence of Israel that its laws came in 
some special sense from God, and that these laws were interpreted and applied by 
men who were his representatives. 

This revelation of God laid hold of those ideas already mentioned as current 
among extra-biblical peoples. The idea of physical derivation was rejected and 
was replaced by that of creation of a person by a person. The idea of connection 
with a people through its head became real by virtue of the covenant with Abra- 
ham. This covenant had been made with Abraham, not personally, but in virtue 
of his position as progenitor and founder of a righteous nation. The promises to 
Abraham were a race inheritance. The idea of God as a source of power is sim- 
‘ply indispensable to any religion, and of course was not omitted in the Old Tes- 
tament teachings. These added the idea of righteousness as an essential and 
dominant constituent. \ 

The Old Testament idea of God as the source of power had the specific idea 
of kingship in it. This idea of God as king was that he is the leader of the nation 
in war, the judge and shepherd of the people in peace. These were common ideas 

. of the human kingship, not only in the Old Testament, but also in other ancient 
‘literature. 

To anticipate a little, we notice the following facts respecting the human 
divine kingship as indicated in the Old Testament. Leadership in battle is one 
of the two marks mentioned as suitable to a king, when the people asked Samuel 
for a king (1 Sam. vii. 20). Even when Joab went forth as captain, David 
‘was commander-in-chief. Yahweh is also represented as fighting with his people. 
He fights for them as well, and interposes on their behalf. The battles of the 
people with foreign enemies are his battles. Judgeship is the other function 
mentioned in 1 Sam. vu. 5, 6,20. It is attributed to God by Abraham (Gen- 

Xvull.25). Elsewhere is God often spoken of as a judge, or as judging. Because 
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God applies the principles of natural justice his decisions are called judgments. The 
earthly king is also conceived of as a shepherd. It is an interesting fact that 
Schrader finds (Keilinschriften und Altes Testament, on Zech. 11. 5) an inscription 
in which Sargon was called a true shepherd. The zocujv Aadv of Homer is familiar. 
So also is Yahweh called a shepherd, and Israel a flock. 

In regard to the ascription of kingship to God, we find it first in Exod. xv. 18.. 
The providence of Yahweh, his successive judgments on Egypt, the calamities. 
and successes of Israel were taken as proof of his kingship. In Israel it is high 
treason to curse him. Every oath in Israel must be by him. He is superior to 
all earthly kings, who are crowned or deposed by him, and his messages are to be 
heard by them all. 


HOW TO SEE PALESTINE.” 
By THE REV. HENRY W. HULBERT, 
Beirut, Syria. 


Dr. Philip Schaff in his volume entitled ‘‘ Through Bible Lands,’’ says :—‘‘ I 
would advise every theological student who can afford it to complete his viblical 
education by a visit to the Holy Land. It will be of more practical use to him in 
his pulpit labors than the lectures of the professors in Oxford or Cambridge, in 
Berlin or Leipzig, valuable as these may be. The best thing, of course, is to com- 
bine the most thorough theoretical study and personal experience on the spot.’” 
In another place he adds—‘‘ The benefit of travel depends upon the disposition 
and preparation of the traveler. * * * The more knowledge we carry with us. 
the more we shall bring back.’’ This being true of theological students, it is ob- 
vious that a man who has had several years of practical work in the ministry 
might receive even more benefit. 

Dr. Howard Crosby once said to the writer that some years ago he made a 
proposition to the trustees of a prominent theological seminary to the effect that 
he would help them raise a fund of $1,000,000, with the interest of which to send. 
ten young men from each class graduating from that institution to Palestine to 
study a year. Owing to certain other urgent demands for money, the project was 
not carried through. 

Dr. W. G. T. Shedd strongly recommends students who look forward to the 
practical work of the ministry to go to Palestine rather than to Germany. I have 
before me similar statements from a dozen prominent authorities on this subject. 
They urge the homiletical value of such a trip. ; 

But how can all this be brought within the reach of those who might be ben- 
efited by it? Dr. Crosby suggests one solution. It takes time and money to ex- 
tract from a trip to the land of the Bible the best results. A hurried rush through 
the country gives a very inadequate notion of things. A man must settle down 
at some favored spot and get thoroughly initiated into Oriental ways. He needs 
to read his Bible through amidst the scenes it depicts. If the theological semi- 
naries could come to the aid of the student by offering scholarships of $500 for 


* From The Independent (Sept. 9th). 
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this purpose, the study of Bible Lands wun receive a new eens and the prac- 
tical results would be revealed in many a pulpit. : 

The millennium, however, has not come, and the inquiry arises: How can 
such a trip be undertaken, inexpensively, under present circumstances ? Hoping 
that they may be of service to others, the writer gives a few of his experiences. 

On going to the Orient one finds that he has to turn his back upon all thor- 
oughly equipped libraries. As one writer says: ‘‘ You can at least make a dash 
through a limited territory, gather together a few facts, and then return to the 
libraries of Europe and America to digest them.” } 

For the study of Greek history and literature, the friends of learning in 
America are establishing a school at Athens, and within a few years the student’ 
will have every facility for a practical and thorough study of ancient Greece. No 
institution of this kind for the far more numerous students of the Oriental lan- 
_ guages and peoples and especially of the Bible, is to be found in the Kast. Neither 
at Cairo, Jerusalem, Beirut, nor Constantinople, are there facilities for an exhaust- 
ive study of Eastern life, history, and literature, sacred or profane. 

Of these centers, however, Beirut, Syria, offers by far the best advantages. It 
is not generally known that the Syrian Protestant College throws open its doors to 
students of Bible Lands. Its location is central. The cities of the .‘‘ Seven’ 
Churches of Asia,” Tarsus and Antioch, are only two days’ sail to the north. 
Cyprus is one day to the west, Damascus one day to the east, and Jerusalem one 
day to the south (via Jaffa). Beirut and its neighboring mountains are the health 
resorts of the Levant.. Skillful physicians and commodious hospitals are near at 
hand. Situated on a promontory, it is always favored with sea-breezes and has a 
most beautiful outlook of water, plain, and mountains. 

The college occupies a fine site on Ras Beirut, has three large and well 
appointed buildings, the beginning of a good library, and valuable collections of 
the fauna and flora of Syria. The commodious building of the Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary is situated on the college grounds, and contains a small but 
very superior theological and missionary library. The libraries of the professors 
and missionaries are rich in books on the study of the Bible and of Oriental life. 
It is expected that in a short time the valuable library of the American Palestine 
Exploration Society will be deposited at the college. 

But what is perhaps quite as valuable as books, Beirut has the inestimable 
advantage of having a large corps of men who have spent their lives in studying 
Oriental character and ways, and whose experiences are at the disposal of all stu- 
dents of the Bible. 

The college furnishes a pleasant room, lights, fire, washing, and good table 
board for four months or more at the rate of $6 per week. This also includes 
instruction in Arabic for at least two hours a day. A limited number of men can 
make arrangements to tutor two hours a day in the college or in the town for the. 
college year, and pay their way. The college authorities have also a standing 
arrangement by which they send out graduates of American colleges for three 
years on a good salary. At present there are six young men occupying such 
positions. Several students have taken advantage of the facilities the college 
offers. One who returned to America last summer is now a professor of Ori- 
ental languages in a western university. A Fellow from Harvard College and 
"a recent graduate from the Union Theological Seminary of New York, are at pres- 
ent making the college their headquarters. 
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A pleasant way is to leave New York early in July, and spend three months 
on the way to Beirut via London, Paris, the Rhine, Vienna, the Danube, Constan- 
tinople, and Smyrna. The month of October can be spent on the Lebanon, and 
visiting Damascus, Baalbec, and Hermon. Nov. 1st settle down at Beirut for five 
months of hard study. It is well to purchase a horse on first landing (horse and 
equipments $75). Having thoroughly studied up Palestine, and learned the ways 
of the natives, one is prepared in April for an extended trip down through the 
country. It can be done inexpensively and leisurely with a tent and native ser- 
vants. A dragoman is not necessary. Two weeks can be spent in and about 
Jerusalem. After six weeks in the saddle, and having done thorough work,: one 
can sell his horse for about its original cost, and take the steamship at Jaffa for 
Alexandria. The last two weeks in May are not too hot for a glimpse at Lower 
Egypt. June 1st take steamship at Alexandria for Brindisi, and see Italy at its 
best. Or one can secure passage for Liverpool direct at the astonishingly cheap 
rate of $50 first class. 

The Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, 11 Cliff Street, New York, is the corresponding 
secretary ofthe Syrian Protestant College, with whom the above arrangements 
can be made. $800 is a liberal allowance. With economy, $600 will do. With 
tutoring, $400. 
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BIBLE HISTORY.* 


What teacher has not groaned in spirit because of the lack of a proper text- 
book in Bible history?’ Smith’s Old Testament and New Testament Histories 
have been the standards for many years; but how uninviting they are; how defi- 
cient in vividness, in arrangement, in the presentation of the results of recent 
investigations ! 

Professor Blaikie’s work has been in the market some years; but for some 
reason has not gained the recognition which it deserves. It is a small work, but 
the enlargement which it needs can well be performed by the teacher and student. 
It furnishes an admirable outline for a thorough and comprehensive course of 
Bible history. The division of the material into sections, with the topic of each 
section indicated in heavy type, is to be commended. Perhaps the value of the 
book cannot better be shown than by quoting from the author’s preface its char- 
acteristics : ‘‘(1) It follows the stream of biblical narrative, arranging and classi- 
fying the leading facts, so as to aid the eye and the memory in grasping the whole. 
(2) It keeps in view, throughout, the great spiritual purpose of revelation, and 
shows its gradual development. (38) For illustrating the narrative it takes advan- 
tage of the mass of biblical illustration of which recent years have been so prolific, 
in researches, monuments, travels, and expeditions in Bible lands. (4) It notices 
briefly the chief countries, towns, and other scenes of Bible history as they occur. 
(5) It glances at the parallel history and progress of the leading nations of the 
world,—showing what was going on elsewhere while the history of the Bible was 
being enacted. (6) It traces the progress of religious knowledge by which it was 
made known, and the state of social and spiritual life at different periods, partly 
in other nations, but especially among the Israelites. (7) It fills up the interval 
between the Old Testament and the New, so as to throw light on the great changes 
that had occurred between the time of Malachi and the appearance of our Lord.” 

This history is not a perfect one. There are several points which would im- 
prove it,.e. g., the insertion of much additional matter in the form of foot-notes ; 
but it may be said that, for the average Bible class, whether in Sunday-school or 
Divinity school, it is the handiest and most satisfactory book to be had. 


LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTES.+ 


No book more difficult to handle than Ecclesiastes is to be found in the Old 
Testament. The lectures before us were delivered on Saturday afternoons, begin- 


* A MANUAL OF BIBLE History in connection with the general history of the World. By 
the Rev. Wm. G. Blaikie, D. D., LL. D. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London and New 
York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1882. 8vo, pp. 504. Price, $1.75. 

+ LECTURES ON ECCLESTASTES, delivered in Westminster Abbey by the Very Rev. George 
Granville Bradley, D. D., Dean of Westminster. Oxford: Clarendon Press. New York: Mac- 
millam & Co. 1885. 8vo. Pp. 133. Price, $1.10. : 
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ning in November, 1884, It is certainly an evidence of great interest in biblical 
study, that so peculiar a book as this could have attracted ‘many, men and 
women, young and old, not a few of them men immersed in the busy and anxious 
life of the great metropolis.” ; 

The author disclaims all pretention to originality. ‘‘ He has read much and 
thought much on every line,” and his effort is to give in as clear a form as pos- 
sible the results of his reading and thinking. That he does not enter upon his 
work without a due appreciation of the difficulties which it involves, is evident 
from the forceful presentation of these difficulties. That he undertakes his task 
for the sole purpose of getting at the truth, is evident from the fearless manner 
in which he characterizes the ordinary absurd and, indeed, ridiculous exegesis 
by which the “‘ book becomes no longer a serious study for earnest men, but a pas- 
time for grown-up children, a playground for trifling pedants.” 

He grants the uninteresting character of the book, as judged from almost 
every stand-point, yet shows that ‘‘those dreary sentiments, those disjointed prov- 
erbs, those hollow wraiths of unavailing consolation, those wearisome repeti- 
tions, those unintelligible utterances, those terrible pictures of human destinies, 
those snatchings of startling and, as it might seem, wholly irreligious teaching, 
those ‘ hard sayings’ gather a fresh interest as we try to track them through their 
many windings to their true sense and actual teaching.”” They contain ‘no body 
of Christian doctrine wrapped up in unchristian form, but that which is .at all 
times one of the most moving of all spectacles—the human spirit led to face in 
hours of gloom its relation towards the world and towards its God—struggling 
with the same problems that vex our souls, and feeling its way through a night 
of darkness to some measure at least of light and knowledge.” 

In his second lecture the authorship and age are considered, and satisfactory 
reasons given why Solomon could not haye been the author, or Solomon’s age 
given birth to such a production. In the whole treatment, which follows through 
ten lectures, there is a freedom from traditional prejudice, an honest searching after 
the exact meaning of the words, that is refreshing and helpful. These lectures 
are to be commended as presenting in easy shape, the general results of modern 
investigation in relation to the Book of Ecclesiastes. 


EARTH’S EARLIEST AGES.* 


The aim of this book is to show that the characteristic features of the days of 
Noah are reappearing in Christendom, and, therefore, that the days of the Son of 
Man cannot be far distant. The introduction, after enlarging upon the danger to 
Christianity resulting from so much diversity of Bible-interpretation, and showing 
how this diversity began, even in the early church, indicates how all these diversi- 
ties might be brought to an end, and then proceeds to show the importance of 
the study of prophecy. Chapters II.-X. include discussions of ‘‘ The Creation,” 
** The Interval” (viz., after the destruction of a pre-adamite race, as a result of 
which the earth came into a state of desolation), ‘‘ The Six Days,” ‘‘ The Creation 
of Man,” “ The Fall of Man,” “The Trial and Sentence,” “‘The Age of Free- 
dom,’ “The Days of Noah.” Of the remaining chapters three are on “ Spiritual- 


* EartTnH’s EARLIEST AGES, and their connection with Modern Spiritualism and Theosophy. 
By G. H. Pember, M. A. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1885. 8vo, pp. 481. Price, $1.75.. 
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ism,” one on “ Theosophy,” one on “‘ Buddhism,” and one on the “Signs of the 
End.” The stand-point of the author will easily be learned from the closing sen- 
tence of his preface: ‘“‘ But many signs appear to testify that the hour of the 
Powers of Darkness is again approaching—that eclipse of faith which, it is fore- 
told, shall precede the coming of the Son of Man.” 

The author’s theory is that God created the world, and made Satan prophet, 
priest and king over it. Satan and all the inhabitants of this pre-adamite world 
sinned; and for their sin the world was destroyed. This pre-adamite race was 
probably swallowed up by the sea, where they now are as evil spirits and demons. 

In order to give Satan another chance, there is a second creation, described in 
Gen. I. 2 seq.; but he still remains disobedient, bringing confusion into this 
‘world also by seducing the woman. And now, ‘when no other created being 
could be found able to restore the confusion, the Lord Jesus himself came forth 
from the Godhead, to take the misused power into his own hands, and to hold it 
until the rebellion be altogether suppressed, and every trace of it obliterated.” 
It is these pre-adamite beings, evil angels and demons, who were the heathen . 

“gods. By them even the motions of the elements are directed ; for, when our Lord 

arose from his sleep and ‘‘ rebuked the winds and the sea, it cannot be supposed 
that he was chiding the mere rush of the blast, or the senseless waves; but, 
rather, those malignant spirits of air and water which had combined to excite the 
storm.” 

It may not be out of place to give one or two illustrations of our author’s ex- 
egesis. The “seed of the woman’ cannot be mankind, for that would be called 
the seed of the man. None but Christ could in a literal sense be exclusively the 
seed of a woman. In this prophecy, therefore, it is declared that Christ is to be 
born of a virgin. And so Isaiah (vil. 14) says the virgin, referring to this proph- 
ecy and meaning the particular virgin to be chosen for the fulfillment of it. In 
discussing the character of the cherubim he-says that it is set forth by the name 
Kerubim, which is derived by separating it into two words, ka (=like) rubim 
(= many). 

According to Mr. Pember, “ since the first man was able on the very day of his 
creation to give names to beasts and fowls, it is evident that language was a gift 
bestowed upon him by God, when the breath of life was breathed into his nos- 
trils. Christians, therefore, cannot countenance the speculations of modern phil- 
osophers in regard to the gradual development of speech.” 

Our opinion of this work may be stated briefly. It contains scarcely a sound 
statement from the first page to the last. It is built upon the most fanciful and 

absurd theories of interpretation which can be possibly conceived of. There is no 
indication in it of true scholarship. It is a long series of vagaries, each one more 
preposterous than the preceding. It is a cause for extreme regret that there are 
men, leading ministers in our churches, who read and accept and commend such 
unreliable teaching. There may be good ground for pre-millenarianism; but — 
surely this author has lost sight of the aim of his book. 
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